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Allies. For the first time since the armistice of 1918,
there was a spectacle of a negotiated rather than a dic-
tated peace. The problem of the conference was to settle
differences arising from both the Great War and the
Grseco-Turkish struggle. To what extent the Greeks com-
mitted the Allies during their postwar operations in
Asia Minor, contemporary history has failed to indicate.
The keynote of the first Lausanne Conference, which
opened on November 20, 1922, was struck when on the
first day Ismet Pasha took that occasion to reaffirm that
the delegates from Angora were taking part on an abso-
lutely equal footing with the other Powers, a position
which was not questioned by any delegate. In a word,
the whole sum and substance of the Turkish claim was
to stand by the principles of the National Pact (Select
Document 18), which the Turkish delegates in close com-
munication with Angora did. The opposition was not
too great because the Allies, unwilling to precipitate a
new war, were placed in the role of trying to retain as
many of their prewar privileges as possible. During
the entire session of the conference, November 20, 1922
to February 4,1923, inclusive, the forces of imperialism,
commercialism, and nationalism were hard at work.j

I The chief Allied representative was thought to be
somewhat handicapped because his knowledge of the Easi
was derived largely from his intimate scholarly knowl-
edge of former conditions (largely in the Middle East),
and that he was unfamiliar with this modern type of
Mohammedan. In the first few sessions he was likened
to a schoolmaster laying down the law to naughty pupils.
Ismet Pasha, a great general and a strong verbal strate-
gist, which his small stature, deafness and rigid facial
expressions belied, was by circumstances the real master
of the Conference. He applied the tactics which had been

so successful on the battlefield and did not budge from
his primary objectives.   Like General Grant, the objee-